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Utilizing  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  of 
persuasion,  the  present  study  investigated  the  influence  of 
issue  involvement  and  source  credibility  upon  the  cognitive 
processing  of  a  recorded  message  favoring  the  use  of 
specialized  computer  technology  for  blind  people.  Study 
participants  were  70  rehabilitation  counselors.  Half  of  the 
participants  were  employed  by  the  Florida  Division  of  Blind 
Services  and  were  categorized  as  high  involvement  subjects. 
The  rest  worked  for  the  Florida  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  were  categorizeo  as  low  involvement 
subjects. 


Level  of  source  credibility  was  manipulated  during  the 
introduction  of  the  recorded  message,  "a  If  of  the  subjects 
were  told  that  the  message  was  prepared  by  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  computers  for  blind  people  and  half  of  the 
subjects  were  told  that  the  recorded  message  was  prepared 
by  a  high  school  student. 

The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  predicted  that  highly 
involved  subjects  would  generate  more  thoughts  about 
computer  technology  after  hearing  the  message  than  would 
low  involved  subjects.  Additionally,  it  was  predicted  that 
low  involved  subjects  would  be  more  influenced  by  the 
highly  credible  message  introduction  than  would  high 
involved  subjects. 

Results  of  the  2  x  2  analyses  of  variance  on  cognitive 
response  and  behavioral  intention  ratings  did  not  support 
these  predictions.  Regarding  the  generation  of  thoughts, 
there  was  a  trend  toward  the  generation  of  more  thoughts  by 
high  involved  subjects  than  low  involved  subjects.  The 
trend  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  considered  statistically 
significant.  There  was  no  significant  difference  between 
the  high  and  low  involvement  subjects  regarding  behavioral 
intention.  Likewise,  the  level  of  source  credibility  had  no 
more  influence  on  the  low  involvement  group  than  on  the 
high  involvement  subjects.  Some  possible  reasons  for  these 
findings  as  well  as  suggestions  for  future  research  are 
provided  . 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


In  1977  an  unknown  company  called  Apple  Computers  Inc. 
began  selling  a  device  called  the  Apple  II  computer.  The 
Apple  II  was  an  immediate  success  and  a  new  industry  called 
the  personal  computer  industry  was  born.  In  his  book 
entitled  Megatrends.  Naisbitt  (1982)  conservatively 
estimated  that  by  1990,  60  percent  of  all  jobs  in  the  U.S. 
would  involve  the  use  of  a  computer.  As  Scadden  (1984) 
points  out,  our  society  has  moved  out  of  the  industrial  age 
and  into  the  information  age.  There  are  more  white-collar 
than  blue-collar  workers  in  the  U.S.  The  majority  of  these 
white-collar  workers  are  in  the  business  of  processing 
information  of  one  kind  or  another.  By  far,  the  most  widely 
used  tool  in  information  processing  is  the  microcomputer. 
Logically,  the  person  who  does  not  know  how  to  operate  a 
computer  is  going  to  have  difficulty  finding  gainful 
employment  in  the  years  ahead. 

Like  able  bodied  people,  disabled  people  have 
benefitted  from  the  use  of  computer  technology.  In 
particular,  blind  people  who  prior  to  the  microcomputer 
relied  on  radio,  television,  talking  books,  tape 
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recordings,  braille,  and  sighted  readers  for  information, 
now  have  access  to  databases,  newspapers,  electronic  mail, 
home  shopping,  and  much  more  (McWilliams,  1984).  In 
addition  to  having  access  to  computerized  information, 
McWilliams  (1984)  points  out  that  blind  people  now  have  a 
writing  tool  that  enables  the  blind  person  to  independently 
write,  edit,  and  proofread  his  or  her  own  work.  Before  the 
word  processor,  blind  people  used  braille  for  writing  and 
proofreading.  Braille  cannot  be  easily  edited  because  once 
dots  have  been  embossed  onto  the  page  they  cannot  be 
changed.  Further,  most  sighted  people  cannot  read  braille 
so  work  could  not  be  shared  easily  with  others.  To  produce 
work  for  sighted  teachers,  colleagues,  and  supervisors, 
blind  people  used  a  regular  typewriter.  Touch  typing  is  no 
problem  for  a  blind  person,  but  not  being  able  to  read  what 
one  types  is  a  problem.  With  the  proper  computer  equipment, 
blind  people  can  easily  proofread  what  they  write. 

Unfortunately,  computing  is  more  complicated  for  blind 
than  for  sighted  people.  In  1984  William  De  L'aune 
suggested  that  computer  users  needed  no  more  understanding 
of  how  a  computer  works  to  operate  one  than  does  a  truck 
driver  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  under  the  hood  of  his 
truck  to  successfully  drive  it.  This  analogy  is  more 
appropriate  for  the  sighted  computer  user  than  for  the 
blind  user.  The  sighted  user  need  only  worry  about  the 
computer's  keyboard  or  mouse,  the  CRT  screen,  and  the 


particular  program  that  is  running  (e.g.,  word  processor 
spreadsheet  or  database).  Things  are  more  complicated  for 
the  blind  user  because  of  not  being  able  to  see  the 
computer's  CRT  screen.  Special  devices  that  have  become 
known  as  sensory  aids  or  access  technology  must  be 
substituted  for  the  screen  (McWilliams,  1984;  Scadden 
1984).  These  specialized  devices  either  produce  synthetic 
speech  or  some  form  of  braille  output.  The  blind  user  must 
learn  to  operate  this  speech  or  braille  device  in  addition 
to  learning  to  use  the  desired  application  program.  The 
typical  computer  sales  person  is  not  likely  to  be  familiar 
with  these  specialized  access  devices  so  blind  computer 
users  find  themselves  needing  to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
computers  just  to  get  their  braille  or  speech  device 
successfully  interfaced  with  their  computer.  In  a  1985 
article,  Harvey  Lauer  and  Leonard  Mowinski  explain  that  to 
successfully  make  use  of  a  braille  or  speech  output  device, 
it  is  often  necessary  for  blind  people  to  learn  their 
computer's  disk  operating  system  (DOS).  In  contrast,  most 
sighted  computer  users  know  little  or  nothing  about  their 
computer's  DOS.  To  learn  DOS,  one  must  read  and  understand 
complex  technical  information.  Obtaining  access  to  these 
critically  important  computer  manuals  is  a  problem  for 
blind  people  because  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  technical 
information  that  is  available  in  print  has  been  either 
translated  into  braille  or  recorded  onto  audio  tape.  A  few 


computer  companies  have  done  a  good  job  of  providing 
high-quality  documentation  in  formats  such  as  braille, 
audio  tape  and  disk  to  blind  people.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area. 

An  equally  perplexing  problem  for  blind  people  is  the 
fact  that  many  are  either  unemployed  or  underemployed, 
thereby  rendering  the  purchase  of  computers  and  access 
technology  impossible.  In  an  article  entitled  "New  Chances 
for  Blind  Workers,"  Croft  (1985)  stated  that  while  computer 
technology  is  helping  some  blind  people  in  employment,  70 
percent  of  the  employable  blind  people  in  the  U.S.  are 
unemployed.  Many  unemployed  blind  people  need  computer 
technology,  which  they  cannot  afford,  to  increase  their 
career  options . 

Fortunately,  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  requires  every  state  to  provide  a  planned  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  all  eligible  disabled 
persons  (Mendelson,  1987).  Within  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  framework  of  each  state  is  an  agency  that  is 
set  up  specifically  to  work  with  blind  and  visually 
impaired  people.  These  agencies  are  usually  called  either 
"Commissions  for  the  Blind"  or  "Divisions  of  Blind 
Services."  In  Florida,  the  agency  that  is  responsible  for 
serving  blind  and  visually  impaired  people  is  the  "Florida 
Division  of  Blind  Services."  As  mentioned  earlier,  to 
receive  services  from  the  Florida  Division  of  Blind 


Services,  a  potential  client  must  be  evaluated  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  eligible  for  services.  A  major 
component  of  the  evaluation  process  for  blind  people  is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  person  is  potentially 
employable  at  the  end  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Once  a 
client  has  been  declared  eligible  for  services,  federal 
guidelines  require  that  the  Division  of  Blind  Services 
develop  an  "Individualized  Written  Rehabilitation  Program 
(IWRP)"  (Mendelson,  1987).  In  theory,  Division  of  Blind 
Services  counselors  work  directly  with  a  client  to  develop 
the  client's  IWRP.  In  practice,  however,  because  of  high 
case  loads  and  too  much  paperwork,  many  counselors 
hurriedly  fill  out  the  IWRP  paperwork  and  place  it  in  the 
client's  folder  without  much  direct  input  from  the  client. 
According  to  Mendelson  (1987),  many  clients  are  surprised 
to  find  that  they  have  an  IWRP. 

The  Individualized  Written  Rehabilitation  Program  is 
of  critical  importance  because  it  specifies  exactly  which 
services  the  Division  of  Blind  Services  will  provide  to  a 
client.  These  services  include  the  purchase  of  any 
equipment  that  the  counselor  and  client  determine  to  be 
necessary.  Typically,  equipment  such  as  br aillewr i ter s , 
typewriters,  and  tape  recorders  have  been  provided  to 
clients.  Because  of  a  lack  of  familiarity  and 
understanding,  high  cost,  and  their  nont rad i tional  mode  of 
operation,  blindness  agencies  do  not  routinely  purchase 


computer  technology  for  their  clients.   Yet,  as  the  number 
of  jobs  that  require  access  to  a  computer  increase,  and  as 
more  blind  people  learn  the  personal,  educational,  and 
vocational  value  of  technology,  counselors  are  being  placed 
in  a  difficult  position  of  having  to  make  decisions  about 
the  purchase  of  computer  technology  for  their  clients. 

Counselors  are  in  a  difficult  position  for  several 
reasons.  First,  most  counselors  have  expertise  in  human 
relations  and  communications  and  not  in  the  ever-changing 
field  of  computer  technology.  Second,  there  are  a  number  of 
companies  that  are  selling  hardware  and  software  designed 
to  allow  blind  people  access  to  computers.  Many  of  these 
products  are  similar  but  they  are  not  identical.  Third, 
there  is  the  issue  of  individual  preferences  on  the  part  of 
clients.  Because  of  different  needs,  abilities,  and  goals, 
clients  may  prefer  one  product  over  another.  Because 
neither  counselors  nor  clients  are  capable  of  making 
informed  decisions  about  technology,  some  states  are 
beginning  to  employ  high  technology  specialists  to  work  as 
consultants  H.  J.  Scott  (personal  communication,  August  1, 
1988).  There  are  very  few  of  these  consultants,  however, 
and  the  final  responsibility  regarding  technology  still 
rests  with  the  Division  of  Blind  Services  counselor.  In  the 
state  of  Florida,  for  example,  it  is  the  Florida  Division 
of  Blind  Services  counselor  who  bears  the  ultimate  decision 
making  responsibility  regarding  the  purchase  and 


implementation  of  computer  technology.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  important  to  gain  an  understanding  of  how  these 
counselors  process  information  about  computer  technology 
for  their  clients . 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  how  a 
randomly  selected  group  of  rehabilitation  counselors 
psychologically  process  the  information  contained  in  a 
statement  about  computer  technology  for  blind  people.  A 
model  of  information  processing  and  persuasion  developed  by 
Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1981a)  called  the  Elaboration 
Likelihood  Model  (ELM)  was  used.  This  model  will  be 
explained  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (ELM)  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  many  conflicting  theories  of  attitude  change 
and  persuasion  into  one  cohesive  theoretical  framework 
(Petty  &    Cacioppo,  1981a).  In  the  ELM,  Petty  and  Cacioppo 
suggest  that  there  are  two  distinct  routes  to  persuasion. 
First,  there  is  the  central  route.  Persuasion  occurs  via 
the  central  route  when  the  likelihood  of  message 
elaboration  is  particularly  high  as,  for  example,  when  the 
recipient  of  a  message  carefully  scrutinizes  and  critically 
evaluates  the  true  merits  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  message.  Second,  there  is  the  peripheral  route  to 
persuasion.  The  peripheral  route  operates  when  a  person  is 
unable  or  unmotivated  to  engage  in  careful  message 
scrutiny.  In  this  case,  individuals  are  unlikely  to 
participate  in  message  elaboration,  instead  appealing  to  a 
simple  cognitive  heuristic  or  cue  in  the  environment  to 
determine  their  attitudes.  For  example,  one  may  choose  a 
particular  product  because  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
person  advertising  the  product  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  true  merits  of  the  product  itself.  After 


reviewing  the  relevant  literature,  Petty  (1977)  concluded 
that  the  central  route  to  persuasion  appeared  to  be  more 
enduring  over  time  than  did  persuasion  which  occurred  via 
the  peripheral  route.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  effortful  thinking  is  utilized  when  information  is 
processed  via  the  central  route. 

To  test  the  idea  of  elaboration  likelihood  and  to 
empirically  validate  the  existence  of  central  and 
peripheral  routes  to  persuasion,  researchers  used  argument 
quality  manipulations  under  high  and  low  relevance 
conditions.  Researchers  created  high  relevance  conditions 
by  leading  subjects  to  believe  that  a  message  had  immediate 
personal  consequences  for  them.  In  low  relevance 
conditions,  subjects  received  messages  that  did  not  have 
immediate  personal  consequences.  According  to  the  ELM, 
subjects  in  the  high  relevance  condition  should  follow  the 
central  route  to  persuasion  while  subjects  in  the  low 
relevance  condition  should  use  the  peripheral  route. 

Petty,  Cacioppo  and  Goldman  (1981)  designed  a  study  in 
which  they  manipulated  personal  relevance,  argument 
quality,  and  source  credibility.  In  this  study,  college 
students  were  exposed  to  an  appeal  stating  that  college 
seniors  should  be  required  to  take  comprehensive  exams 
prior  to  graduation.  Students  in  the  high  relevance 
condition  were  led  to  believe  that  the  comprehensive  exams 
would  begin  the  next  year  and  therefore  affect  them 
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directly.  Students  in  the  low  relevance  condition  were  told 
that  the  exam  policy  would  begin  in  ten  years.  Half  of  the 
students  heard  eight  strong  arguments  and  the  other  half 
heard  eight  weak  arguments.  Further,  half  of  the  subjects 
were  told  that  the  message  emanated  from  a  highly  credible 
source,  a  Princeton  University  Professor.  The  other  half  of 
the  subjects  were  told  that  the  message  was  created  by  a 
high  school  student,  a  source  with  low  credibility. 
Analysis  of  the  data  yielded  two  significant  interactions. 
A  relevance  x  message  quality  interaction  demonstrated  that 
message  quality  was  a  more  important  determinant  of 
persuasion  for  subjects  in  the  high  relevance  than  in  the 
low  relevance  conditions.  A  relevance  x  source  credibility 
interaction  showed  that  the  peripheral  cue  of  source 
credibility  was  a  more  important  determinant  of  persuasion 
for  people  in  the  low  relevance  condition.  In  essence, 
subjects  in  the  high  relevance  condition  expended  more 
mental  energy  in  a  careful  elaboration  of  the  content  of 
the  message.  As  predicted  by  the  ELM,  these  subjects  used 
the  central  route  to  persuasion.  Subjects  in  the  low 
relevance  condition,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  mentally 
elaborate  on  the  message  but  focused  on  the  peripheral  cue 
of  source  credibility  instead.  They  relied  on  the 
peripheral  route  to  persuasion.  This  study  illustrates  the 
link  between  the  likelihood  of  mental  elaboration  and  the 
route  to  persuasion. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  other 
peripheral  cues  that  can  influence  the  likelihood  of 
elaboration  aside  from  source  credibility.  In  fact,  when 
mental  elaboration  is  low,  such  things  as  the  length  of  a 
message  or  the  number  of  arguments  contained  in  a  message 
can  become  a  peripheral  cue. 

To  test  this  notion,  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1984) 
conducted  two  studies.  The  first  study  was  similar  to  the 
previously  described  Petty,  Cacioppo  and  Goldman  (1981) 
study  in  that  subjects  were  presented  with  a  message  about 
the  implementation  of  senior  comprehensive  exams.  They  used 
the  same  personal  relevance  manipulation  as  in  the  1981 
study;  however,  the  number  of  arguments  that  subjects 
received  was  different.  Subjects  were  divided  into  four 
groups.  One  group  received  three  strong  arguments,  a  second 
group  received  three  weak  arguments,  a  third  received  nine 
strong  arguments,  and  the  fourth  group  received  nine  weak 
arguments.  Attitude  ratings  indicated  that  the  number  of 
arguments  was  a  more  important  factor  of  persuasion  in  the 
low  relevance  than  in  the  high  relevance  condition. 
Argument  quality,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  more  important 
source  of  persuasion  in  the  high  relevance  than  in  the  low 
relevance  condition. 

In  their  second  experiment  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1984) 
presented  students  with  a  message  about  increasing 
university  tuition.  Personal  relevance  was  manipulated  by 
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telling  half  the  subjects  that  the  increase  would  take 
place  at  their  own  university  while  the  other  half  were 
told  that  the  increase  was  to  take  place  at  a  distant  North 
Carolina  university.  Three  different  messages  about  a 
tuition  increase  were  presented.  One  contained  three  strong 
arguments,  one  used  three  weak  arguments,  and  one  was 
filled  with  six  arguments  (three  strong  and  three  weak). 
When  the  results  of  the  study  were  analyzed,  in  the  high 
relevance  condition  the  three  strong  arguments  yielded  more 
agreement  with  the  argument  for  tuition  increase  than  did 
the  three  weak  arguments.  In  the  low  relevance  condition, 
however,  the  message  with  six  arguments  yielded  the  most 
agreement.  The  three  strong  arguments  and  the  three  weak 
arguments  came  in  second  and  third  respectively.  In  sum, 
the  number  of  arguments  was  more  important  under  low 
relevance  conditions,  but  argument  quality  was  most 
important  under  conditions  of  high  relevance. 

These  studies  clearly  suggest  that  there  are  two 
distinct  routes  to  persuasion  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
manipulate  elaboration  likelihood. 

In  reality,  the  central  and  peripheral  routes  to 
persuasion  sit  at  either  end  of  a  continuum.  People  have 
varying  degrees  of  motivation  and  ability  to  critically 
evaluate  the  cogency  and  validity  of  a  given  argument  or 
statement.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  likelihood  of 
carefully  scrutinizing  or  elaborating  upon  the  content  of  a 
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message  is  high,  while  under  different  conditions  the 
likelihood  of  carefully  evaluating  or  elaborating  upon  the 
content  of  a  message  is  low.  The  Elaboration  Likelihood 
Model  allows  one  to  predict  the  likelihood  of  elaboration 
upon  a  message  given  a  particular  set  of  conditions. 

In  1986  Petty  and  Cacioppo  published  an  article  which 
reviewed  the  rationale  for  and  the  development  of  the 
Elaboration  Likelihood  Model.  Petty  and  Cacioppo  described 
the  major  components  of  the  ELM  in  postulate  form. 

1.  People  are  motivated  to  hold  correct  attitudes 
(p.  127). 

2.  Although  people  want  to  hold  correct 
attitudes,  the  amount  and  nature  of 
issue-relevant  elaboration  in  which  people  are 
willing  or  able  to  engage  to  evaluate  a  message 
vary  with  individual  and  situational  factors  (p. 
128). 

3.  Variables  can  affect  the  amount  and  direction 
of  attitude  change  by:  (A)  serving  as  persuasive 
arguments,  (B)  serving  as  peripheral  cues,  and/or 
(C)  affecting  the  extent  or  direction  of  issue 
and  argument  elaboration  (p.  132). 

4.  Affecting  motivation  and/or  ability  to  process 
a  message  in  a  relatively  objective  manner  can  do 
so  by  either  enhancing  or  reducing  argument 
scrutiny(p.l38). 

5.  As  motivation  and/or  ability  to  process 
arguments  is  decreased,  peripheral  cues  become 
relatively  more  important  determinants  of 
persuasion.  Conversely,  as  argument  scrutiny  is 
increased,  peripheral  cues  become  relatively  less 
important  determinants  of  persuasion  (p.  152). 

6.  Variables  affecting  message  processing  in  a 
relatively  biased  manner  can  produce  either  a 
positive  (favorable)  or  negative  (unfavorable) 
motivational  and/or  ability  bias  to  the 
issue-relevant  thoughts  attempted  (p.  163). 
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7.  Attitude  changes  that  result  mostly  from 
processing  issue-relevant  arguments  (central 
route)  will  show  greater  temporal  persistence, 
greater  prediction  of  behavior,  and  greater 
resistance  to  coun ter per suas ion  than  attitude 
changes  that  result  mostly  from  peripheral  cues 
(p.  175). 

While  a  review  of  the  empirical  evidence  in  support  of 

each  of  these  postulates  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper, 

empirical  evidence  relating  to  the  postulates  that  are 

particularly  germane  to  this  study  will  be  reviewed  in  the 

remaining  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Effect  of  Personal  Relevance  and  Level 
of  Involvement  on  Information  Processing  and 
Persuasion  ~    "~ 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  extent  to  which  the  content 

of  a  message  is  likely  to  be  elaborated  upon  depends  on  how 

motivated  the  message  recipient  is  to  carefully  and 

thoughtfully  scrutinize  the  information  contained  within 

the  message.  An  important  predictor  of  elaboration 

likelihood  is  the  degree  to  which  the  message  has  personal 

relevance  for  the  recipient.  The  construct  of  personal 

relevance  has  been  referred  to  by  social  psychologists  as 

"ego-involvement"  (Rhine  &    Severance,  1970;  Sherif,  Sherif, 

&    Nebergall,  1965),  "issue  involvement"  (Kiesler,  Collins, 

&  Miller,  1969),  "personal  involvement"  (Apsler  &    Sears, 

1968;  Sherif,  Kelly,  Rodgers,  Sarup,  &  Tittler,  1973),  and 

"vested  interest"  (Sivacek  &  Crano,  1982).  Other  names  have 

been  used  in  the  literature  as  well.  Petty  and  Cacioppo 

(1986)  give  the  following  definition  of  "personal 
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relevance".  Personal  relevance  is  "the  extent  to  which  an 
advocacy  has  'intrinsic  importance'  (Sherif  &  Ho viand, 
1961)  or  'personal  meaning'  (Sherif  et  al.,  1973)"  (p. 
145).  Sherif  and  Hovland  (1961)  and  Miller  (1965)  found 
that  an  increase  of  personal  involvement  was  associated 
with  resistance  to  persuasion.  Sherif  et  al.  (1965) 
attempted  to  explain  this  finding  in  terms  of  Social 
Judgment  Theory.  Basically  a  two-stage  model,  Social 
Judgment  Theory  suggests  that  (1)  One  makes  judgments  about 
the  positions  that  are  advocated  in  a  persuasive  message 
based  on  one's  own  position,  and  (2)  attitude  change  either 
does  or  does  not  occur  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
discrepancy  between  the  position  advocated  in  the  message 
and  one's  own  position.  In  essence,  Social  Judgment  Theory 
hypothesizes  that  individuals  use  their  already  formulated 
positions  on  an  issue  to  judge  new  positions.  Further, 
there  is  assumed  to  be  a  relationship  between  a  person's 
level  of  involvement  with  an  issue  and  the  strength  of 
their  already  formulated  position  on  that  issue.  In  other 
words,  the  more  highly  involved  a  person  is  with  an  issue 
the  less  likely  he  or  she  is  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  position  on  the  issue. 

The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  proposes  a  different 
theory  regarding  personal  relevance  and  persuasion.  Petty 
and  Cacioppo  (1979)  explain  that  as  personal  relevance 
increases,  people  become  more  motivated  to  centrally 
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process  the  issue  relevant  arguments  in  a  message.  Because 
the  consequences  of  being  incorrect  about  an  important 
message  are  high,  people  are  likely  to  be  more  motivated  to 
invest  in  the  cognitive  work  that  is  necessary  to 
critically  evaluate  the  validity  of  a  message.  Further, 
Petty  and  Cacioppo  hypothesized  that  v/hen  a  highly  relevant 
message  advocates  a  position  that  differs  from  the  position 
held  by  the  message  recipient  ( countera t t i t udina 1  message), 
the  recipient  should  be  more  motivated  and  better  able  to 
generate  counterarguments  than  should  people  for  whom  the 
message  has  low  relevance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
message  is  in  agreement  with  the  opinions  of  the  recipient 
(proattitudinal  message),  more  elaboration  on  the  strength 
of  the  arguments  should  take  place  with  high  relevance 
subjects . 

Petty,  Cacioppo,  and  others  have  successfully 
demonstrated  that  as  personal  involvement  increases  so  does 
the  likelihood  of  cognitive  elaboration.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  one  such  study.  In  this  experiment,  Petty 
and  Cacioppo  (1979)  presented  undergraduate  students  with 
either  a  proattitudinal  message  favoring  increased  coed 
visitation  or  a  countera t tit udinal  message  supporting  a 
decrease  in  coed  visitation.  Message  relevance  was 
manipulated  by  telling  half  of  the  subjects  that  the 
advocated  position  pertained  to  their  university  and  the 
other  half  were  told  that  the  information  pertained  to  a 
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distant  community  college.  Results  of  the  study  yielded  a 
message  direction  quality  x  relevance  interaction 
concerning  subjects'  attitudes  about  a  change  in  coed 
visitation.  In  the  high  relevance  condition,  the 
counterattitudinal  and  weak  message  led  to  decreased 
acceptance.  When  the  message  was  pr oat t i tudinal  and  strong, 
the  high  relevance  condition  led  to  increased  acceptance. 

This  study  supports  the  ELM  hypothesis  that  increased 
personal  relevance  leads  to  more  careful  scrutiny  of  a 
message.  These  findings  were  replicated  by  Petty,  Cacioppo, 
and  Heesacker  (1981)  and  again  by  Petty  and  Cacioppo 
(1984).  Even  though  it  is  clear  that  increased  involvement 
leads  to  more  effortful  processing,  Petty  and  Cacioppo 
(1986)  describe  three  potential  problems  which  may  occur  as 
personal  relevance  increases. 

1.  There  may  be  some  situations  in  which  issues  are  so 
closely  associated  with  core  values  that  information 
processing  either  stops  or  becomes  biased  to  protect  the 
ego  (Ostrom  &  Brock,  1968;  Greenwald,  1980,  1981). 

2.  Increased  personal  relevance  is  linked  with  prior 
thinking  about  an  issue.  Because  people  may  be  better 
prepared  to  defend  their  beliefs  due  to  prior  thinking, 
they  may  be  less  susceptible  to  counterattitudinal  appeals. 
Additionally,  people  who  have  thought  about  an  issue  many 
times  may  be  less  likely  to  process  new  arguments  because 
they  may  feel  that  they  have  already  considered  all  of  the 
important  arguments. 

3.  While  it  is  possible  to  generate  arguments  which  are 
clearly  positive  or  negative  in  the  laboratory,  arguments 
are  not  so  clear  in  the  real  world. 

Even  though  these  real  world  factors  make  testing  the 

relationship  between  personal  relevance  and  increased 
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elaboration  more  difficult,  it  should  be  remembered  that 

the  ELM  views  elaboration  likelihood  on  a  continuum  and  can 

be  used  to  track  the  relationship  between  personal 

relevance  and  increased  processing  along  that  continuum. 

The  Effect  of  Peripheral  Cues  on 
Information  Processing  and  Persuasion 

In  the  previous  section  of  this  paper,  information  was 
cited  suggesting  that  subjects  were  highly  motivated  to 
process  information  about  issues  which  had  personal 
relevance  for  them.  This  section  explores  what  happens  when 
one's  ability  or  motivation  to  process  information  is  low. 
Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1981a)  hypothesized  that  as  motivation 
to  process  information  decreases,  peripheral  cues  become 
more  important . 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  Petty  and  Cacioppo  examined 
the  impact  of  peripheral  cues  on  information  processing  in 
high  and  low  relevance  conditions.  One  of  the  first 
experiments  designed  to  test  this  hypothesis  was  the 
previously  described  Petty,  Cacioppo,  and  Goldman  (1981) 
study  advocating  that  college  seniors  be  required  to  take 
comprehensive  exams  prior  to  graduation.  A  relevance  x 
source  expertise  interaction  indicated  that  the  source  cue 
was  a  more  important  determinant  of  attitudes  for  subjects 
in  the  low  than  in  the  high  relevance  condition. 

In  an  attempt  to  conceptually  replicate  this  study, 
Petty,  Cacioppo,  and  Schumann  (1983)  asked  undergraduate 
college  students  to  examine  a  booklet  containing  twelve 
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advertisements.  Each  ad  began  with  a  written  description  of 
the  product  that  was  being  advertised.  The  booklet 
contained  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  advertisements.  The 
most  important  ad  was  for  a  nonexistent  product  called  Edge 
disposable  razors.  Petty  et  al.,  (1983)  manipulated  the 
personal  relevance  for  this  product  in  two  ways.  First, 
subjects  in  the  high  relevance  group  were  told  that  Edge 
disposable  razors  would  soon  be  available  in  their 
community.  Additionally,  they  were  told  that  they  could 
have  a  free  disposable  razor  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 
Subjects  in  the  low  relevance  condition  were  told  that  Edge 
disposable  razors  would  be  sold  only  in  a  distant  state. 
They  were  told  that  they  would  be  offered  a  free  tube  of 
toothpaste  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  Four  versions  of 
the  Edge  disposable  razor  ad  were  created.  Two  of  the  ads 
featured  photographs  of  sports  celebrities,  and  the  other 
two  had  middle-aged  citizens  endorsing  the  product.  In  a 
final  manipulation ,  two  of  the  ads  contained  six  persuasive 
statements  about  the  product  (e.g.,  handle  is  tapered  and 
ribbed  to  prevent  slipping).  Two  of  the  ads  contained  six 
weak  statements  (e.g.,  designed  with  the  bathroom  in  mind). 

When  subjects'  attitudes  were  analyzed,  two 
significant  interactions  were  found.  A  relevance  x  message 
quality  interaction  suggested  that  argument  quality  was  a 
more  important  determinant  of  product  attitude  in  the  high 
than  in  the  low  relevance  condition.  This  finding 
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replicates  the  Petty,  Cacioppo,  and  Goldman  (1981)  study. 

Second,  a  relevance  x  product  endorser  interaction 

indicated  that  the  status  of  the  product  endorser  was  a 

more  important  determinant  of  attitude  in  the  low  relevance 

than  in  the  high  relevance  condition.  Again,  this  study 

lends  support  to  the  idea  that  a  peripheral  cue,  in  this 

case  source  credibility,  has  an  increasing  influence  on 

persuasion  as  motivation  to  process  a  message  decreases. 

The  Effect  of  Prior  Knowledge  on 
Information  Processing  and  Persuasion 

An  extremely  important  consideration  in  the 
investigation  of  information  processing  is  whether  or  not 
individuals  have  prior  knowledge  about  the  issue  that  is 
under  consideration  (Srull,  1983).  Since,  in  most 
instances,  persons  with  prior  knowledge  about  an  issue  have 
opinions  about  that  issue,  prior  knowledge  usually  leads  to 
a  biased  examination  of  new  information  (Taylor  8  Fiske, 
1984).  The  more  prior  knowledge  that  people  have,  the 
better  they  tend  to  be  at  coun terar gu ing  with  information 
that  differs  from  their  already  formulated  opinions.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  information  is  presented  that  supports 
their  already  formulated  opinions,  people  are  better  able 
to  produce  arguments  supporting  their  position  (Lord,  Ross, 
&  Lepper,  1979)  . 

In  an  effort  to  test  the  effect  of  prior  knowledge  on 
information  processing,  Cacioppo,  Petty,  and  Sidera  (1982) 
conducted  the  following  experiment.  First,  two  groups  of 
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students  who  attended  a  Catholic  university  were 
identified.  One  group  was  categorized  as  possessing  a 
religious  self-schema  and  the  other  was  categorized  as 
possessing  a  legalistic  self-schema.  Next,  the  participants 
received  either  a  legalistic  or  religious  oriented  message 
which  agreed  with  their  own  opinion  against  governmental 
support  of  abortion.  An  analysis  of  the  data  yielded  a 
schema  type  x  message  type  interaction.  The  subjects  who 
had  a  legalistic  self-schema  viewed  the  legalistic  message 
as  being  more  persuasive  and  those  possessing  a  religious 
self-schema  were  persuaded  more  by  the  religious  arguments. 
Further,  the  study  participants  produced  more  topic 
relevant  thoughts  when  the  message  was  compatible  with 
their  own  self-schema  and  fewer  thoughts  when  the  message 
was  incompatible.  This  study  illustrates  the  fact  that 
prior  knowledge  does  influence  the  processing  of 
information . 

To  test  the  theory  that  prior  knowledge  increases 
one's  ability  to  counterargue  when  presented  with  an 
opposing  opinion,  Wood  (1982)  asked  subjects  to  list  their 
beliefs  about  environmental  preservation.  Using  a  median 
split,  derived  from  the  number  of  beliefs  listed,  subjects 
were  placed  in  either  a  high  or  low  belief  retrieval  group. 
About  two  weeks  later,  subjects  returned  and  read  a 
counterattitudinal  message  arguing  against  environmental 
preservation.  Next,  subjects  reported  their  attitudes  and 
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thoughts.  Subjects  with  high  prior  knowledge  changed  less 
in  the  direction  of  the  message  than  did  those  with  low 
prior  knowledge.  In  addition,  subjects  with  high  prior 
knowledge  generated  more  counterarguments  against  the 
message  than  did  the  subjects  with  low  prior  knowledge. 

The  Present  Study 
The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  test  the 
relevance  of  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  as  a 
predictor  of  attitude  formation  about  computer  technology 
for  blind  people.  In  this  study,  the  independent  variables 
included  two  levels  of  involvement  (high  and  low)  and  two 
levels  of  source  credibility  or  expertise  (high  and  low). 
The  dependent  variables  included  a  cognitive  response 
measure  and  a  measure  of  behavioral  intention  (see  the 
method  section  of  this  paper  for  details). 

The  two  levels  of  involvement  x  two  levels  of  source 
credibility  research  design  has  been  utilized  throughout 
the  development  and  validation  of  the  ELM  (Petty  and 
Cacioppo,  1981a;  Stoltenberg  and  McNeill,  1984).  In  this 
study,  subjects  who  worked  directly  with  blind  clients  were 
assigned  to  the  high  involvement  category.  Subjects  who  did 
not  work  directly  with  blind  clients  were  placed  in  the  low 
involvement  group.  The  subjects  were  similar  in  that  they 
all  worked  as  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  with 
disabled  individuals. 
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Source  credibility  was  experimentally  manipulated  by 
informing  half  of  the  subjects  that  they  would  be  listening 
to  a  brief  message  advocating  computer  technology  for  blind 
people  prepared  by  a  computer  technology  specialist.  The 
other  half  of  the  subjects  were  told  that  the  message  was 
prepared  by  a  high  school  student  (see  appendix  B).  All 
subjects  heard  the  same  message  (see  appendix  C). 

The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  allows  for  the 
formulation  of  the  following  research  hypotheses: 

1.  Subjects  who  are  in  the  high  involvement  condition  will 
more  critically  evaluate  and  more  carefully  scrutinize  the 
content  of  the  message  than  will  subjects  in  the  low 
involvement  condition.  For  this  reason,  highly  involved 
subjects  will  be  less  influenced  by  the  peripheral  cue  of 
source  credibility  than  will  low  involvement  subjects. 

2.  Highly  involved  subjects  will  list  more  positive 
thoughts,  exhibit  a  more  positive  attitude  and  be  more 
inclined  to  modify  their  behavior  regarding  computer 
technology  for  blind  people  than  will  subjects  in  the  low 
involvement  condition. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODS 


Subjects 
In  order  to  test  these  hypotheses,  a  total  of  70 
subjects  were  selected  to  participate  in  this  study.  They 
were  a  random  mixture  of  males  and  females.  All  of  the 
participants  were  rehabilitation  counselors.  Half  of  them 
were  employed  by  the  Florida  Division  of  Blind  Services  and 
the  rest  were  employed  by  the  state  of  Florida's  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program. 

Independent  Variables 
Involvement 

Involvement  levels  were  manipulated  d is pos i t ional ly 
according  to  counselor's  case  load  population. 
Specifically,  half  of  the  participants  in  the  study  were 
counselors  who  worked  for  the  Florida  Division  of  Blind 
Services  and  therefore  worked  with  blind  and  visually 
impaired  clients.  The  remainder  of  the  counselors  worked 
with  the  Florida  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  but 
did  not  work  with  blind  clients.  In  essence,  level  of 
involvement  was  high  for  counselors  who  worked  with  blind 
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people  and  low  for  counselors  who  did  not.  This  assumption 
was,  however,  tested  by  administering  a  number  of  pretest 
items  designed  to  assess  subjects'  familiarity  with 
computer  technology  for  blind  people  (see  Appendix  A). 
Source  Credibility 

Source  credibility  was  manipulated  by  informing  half 
of  the  subjects  that  they  would  listen  to  information 
prepared  by  a  Ph.D.  in  electrical  engineering  who  developed 
computer  products  for  blind  people  (high  credibility).  The 
other  half  of  the  subjects  were  told  that  they  would  listen 
to  information  prepared  by  a  high  school  student  who  wrote 
a  term  paper  on  computers  for  disabled  people  (low 
credibility) — See  Appendix  B  for  details.  This  method  of 
manipulating  source  credibility  is  often  used  in  the  ELM 
literature  (cf.  Heesacker,  1986)  and  its  effectiveness  was 
determined  with  a  manipulation  check. 

Message  Development 
In  developing  the  message,  the  researcher  wanted  to 
formulate  a  moderately  strong  appeal  favoring  computer 
technology  for  blind  people.  In  the  creation  of  this 
message,  the  researcher  wanted  to  avoid  a  robustly 
convincing  argument  which  might  inadvertently  enhance 
involvement  or  grossly  restrict  counterargument.  At  the 
same  time,  a  universally  weak  message  was  equally 
undesirable.  As  demonstrated  through  pilot  testing,  the 
moderately  favorable  message  that  was  developed  permitted 
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pro-  and  coun terar gumenta t ion  while  at  the  same  time 
recreating  the  kind  of  mixed  quality  information  about 
computers  for  blind  people  that  exists  in  the  real  world 
(see  Appendix  C).  The  message  that  was  used  in  the  study 
was  developed  by  following  Petty  and  Cacioppo's 
(1981a, b;1986)  three  step  procedure.  First,  the  researcher 
developed  an  extensive  list  of  both  strong  and  weak 
arguments  having  to  do  with  computer  technology  for  blind 
people.  An  example  of  a  strong  argument  was:  "Blind 
computer  users  can  compete  with  sighted  workers  for  jobs 
that,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  computer,  were  not 
available  to  blind  persons."  A  moderate  or  weak  argument 
was:  "The  blind  computer  user  can  utilize  the  computer  to 
provide  increased  recreational  and  leisure-time 
activities."  Next,  the  arguments  were  combined  into  a 
one-page  statement  expressing  both  strong  and  moderate  to 
weak  arguments  regarding  computer  technology  for  blind 
people.  Finally,  to  test  the  strength  of  the  arguments,  64 
undergraduate  students  were  asked  to  listen  to  the 
statement  and  to  complete  a  thought  listing  procedure 
(Petty  and  Cacioppo,  1981a).  After  hearing  the  statement, 
subjects  were  asked  to  take  three  minutes  to  list  their 
thoughts.  They  were  then  asked  to  post-code  each  thought. 
For  thoughts  in  favor  of  computer  technology  for  blind 
people,  subjects  used  a  plus  sign.  For  unfavorable  thoughts 
a  minus  sign  was  used,  and  for  neutral  thoughts  a  zero  was 
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employed.  This  post-coding  procedure  is  commonly  used 
(Cacioppo  and  Petty,  1981).  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1979)  found 
this  practice  to  be  as  reliable  as  independent  judge 
coding  . 

Out  of  64  subjects  a  total  of  269  thoughts  were 
listed:  45  percent  were  positive,  20  percent  negative,  and 
34  percent  neutral.  Thus,  we  were  successful  in  creating  a 
moderately  favorable  appeal  that  encourages  primarily,  but 
not  exclusively,  pr oa tt i tudinal  thinking. 

Dependent  Variables  and  Procedures 
All  of  the  rehabilitation  counselors  who  were  employed 
by  the  Florida  Division  of  Blind  Services  and  counselors  in 
the  Gainesville  and  Tallahassee  districts  who  worked  with 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  received  general 
descriptions  of  the  study.  These  descriptions  were  prepared 
by  the  researcher  and  distributed  to  the  counselors  by 
their  supervisors.  The  researcher  contacted  the  counselors 
by  telephone  to  ask  them  to  participate  in  a  twenty-minute 
telephone  interview.  If  the  counselor  agreed  to 
participate,  a  convenient  time  for  the  interview  was  agreed 
upon  . 
The  Telephone  Interview 

The  telephone  interview  began  with  the  researcher 
thanking  the  subject  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  the 
study.  Next  the  researcher  briefly  outlined  what  would  take 
place  during  the  interview.  First,  participants  were  asked 
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to  supply  some  general  demographic  information  and  to 
answer  a  few  questions  regarding  their  knowledge  of  and 
involvement  with  computer  technology  designed  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  people.  Subjects  were  asked  to  respond  to 
five  questions  designed  to  gather  such  demographic 
information  as  level  of  education,  present  employment,  age, 
and  sex . 

Subjects  were  then  asked  four  questions  designed  to 
assess  their  level  of  involvement  with  computer  technology 
for  blind  people  (see  Appendix  A).  After  answering  these 
questions,  the  study  participants  were  asked  to  listen  to  a 
recorded  statement  about  computer  technology  for  blind 
people.  Immediately  before  hearing  the  tape,  half  of  the 
participants  were  told  that  the  recorded  message  was 
prepared  by  an  expert  in  the  field  of  computers  for  blind 
people,  and  half  of  the  subjects  were  told  that  the 
statement  was  prepared  by  a  high  school  student  who  had 
written  a  term  paper  on  computers.  After  listening  to  the 
tape,  the  counselors  were  asked  to  answer  a  few  questions 
about  their  reactions  and  thoughts  while  listening  to  the 
recording.  Subjects  were  told  that  there  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers  and  that  we  are  only  interested  in  their 
opinions.  They  were  told  that  their  answers  would  be 
recorded  on  tape,  but  that  their  name  would  not  appear  on 
the  tape,  thereby  ensuring  confidentiality.  When  the 
recorded  statement  was  finished,  the  researcher  asked  the 
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subjects  to  use  a  seven-point  Likert  scale  to  answer  eight 
questions.  Five  of  the  questions  were  designed  to  serve  as 
manipulation  checks  (i.e.,  level  of  involvement  and  source 
credibility),  and  three  questions  were  designed  to  test 
dependent  variables  (i.e.,  cognitive  response  and 
behavioral  intentions).  The  questions  were  designed  to 
assess  the  participant's  attitudes  regarding  the  statement 
(e.g.,  How  would  you  rate  the  quality  of  the  arguments  used 
by  the  speaker  in  support  of  the  advocated  topic?),  level 
of  involvement  with  the  issue  (e.g.,  How  relevant  was  the 
message  for  you?),  degree  of  source  credibility  (e.g.,  How 
qualified  did  you  feel  that  the  speaker  was  to  discuss  the 
topic?),  level  of  cognitive  response  (e.g.,  To  what  extent 
did  the  tape  hold  your  attention?),  and  behavioral 
intention  (e.g.,  How  likely  would  you  be  to  recommend  the 
purchase  of  computer  technology  to  a  blind  person?). 

Finally,  subjects  were  asked  to  spend  two  minutes 
verbalizing  the  thoughts  that  they  had  while  listening  to 
the  message.  The  researcher  did  not  listen  to  this 
verbalization  of  thoughts,  but  did  inform  subjects  when  the 
time  was  up.  Subjects  were  then  thanked  for  participating 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions  about  the 
study . 

Analysis 
The  data  was  analyzed  using  a  series  of  2  x  2 
between-subjects  ANOVAS  along  cognitive  response  and 
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behavioral  intention  measures.  The  first  factor  refers  to 
high  or  low  levels  of  involvement  with  computer  technology 
for  blind  people.  The  second  factor  refers  to  high  or  low 
source  credibility,  iieans  and  standard  deviations  for  each 
dependent  variable  across  each  condition  are  presented. 
Cognitive  Responses 

A  thought  listing  technique  developed  by  Petty  and 
Cacioppo  (1981a)  was  used  to  analyze  the  cognitive  response 
variable.  Independent  judges  were  used  to  rate  subjects' 
thoughts  as  positive,  negative,  or  neutral.  Subjects  in  the 
high  involvement  group  were  predicted  to  have  more  positive 
thoughts  than  subjects  in  the  low  involvement  group. 
Subjects  in  the  low  involvement  group  were  predicted  to 
have  more  negative  and  neutral  thoughts  than  subjects  in 
the  high  involvement  group.  Moreover,  an  interaction 
between  level  of  involvement  and  source  credibility  was 
predicted  for  subjects  in  the  low  involvement  condition. 
Subjects  in  the  low  involvement  condition  were  predicted  to 
respond  more  favorably  to  the  peripheral  cue  of  high  source 
credibility  than  were  subjects  in  the  high  involvement 
condition . 
Behavioral  Intention 

After  hearing  the  message  in  support  of  computer 
technology  for  blind  people,  it  was  predicted  that  subjects 
in  the  high  involvement  condition  would  be  more  likely  to 
indicate  that  they  would  purchase  computer  technology  for 
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blind  clients  than  would  subjects  in  the  low  involvement 
condition.  In  other  words,  subjects  in  the  high  involvement 
group  were  predicted  to  score  higher  on  a  measure  of 
behavior  intention  than  would  subjects  in  the  low 
involvement  group  (cf.  Petty  &    Cacioppo,  19S6). 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


Manipulation  Checks 

Prior  to  examining  whether  or  not  the  experimental 
manipulations  produced  the  desired  effects  on  the  dependent 
measures,  the  effectiveness  of  the  experimental 
manipulations  was  determined.  Manipulation  checks  for 
involvement  and  source  credibility  were  built  in  to  the 
study  and  were  analyzed  using  a  series  of  2  x  2  ANOVAS. 
Issue  Involvement 

Participants  who  were  employed  by  the  Florida  Division 
of  Blind  Services  were  assigned  to  the  high  involvement 
group  because  they  worked  with  blind  and  visually  impaired 
clients.  Participants  who  were  employed  as  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors  were  assigned  to  the  low 
involvement  category  because  they  work  with  few  visually 
impaired  and  blind  clients.  The  researcher  reasoned  that 
differences  in  involvement  might  be  reflected  in  four  ways, 
so  four  manipulation  checks  to  assess  these  differences 
were  designed.  The  four  manipulation  checks  examined  the 
number  of  blind  clients  in  each  participant's  case  load, 
each  participant's  level  of  interest  in  and  prior  knowledge 
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about  computer  technology,  and  the  personal  implications  of 
the  topic  for  them. 

All  subjects  were  asked  to  specify  how  many  blind  or 
visually  impaired  clients  they  had  in  their  case  load.  An 
analysis  of  variance  indicated  that  Florida  Division  of 
Blind  Services  counselors  had  significantly  more  blind  and 
visually  impaired  clients  in  their  case  loads  (M=100.85) 
than  did  Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselors  (M=1.67), 
F(l,69)=383.05,  p<.0001  (see  Tables  1  and  2). 

To  examine  subjects'  level  of  interest  in  computer 
technology  for  blind  people,  a  five-point  Likert  scale  was 
used  (one  equaled  "not  at  all  interested"  and  five  equaled 
"extremely  interested").  An  analysis  of  variance  indicated 
that  subjects  in  the  high  involvement  condition  showed 
significantly  more  interest  in  computer  technology  (M=4,15) 
than  subjects  in  the  low  involvement  condition  (M=3.53), 
F( 1 ,69)=5. 74,  p<.02,  again  indicating  the  predicted 
differences  between  the  groups. 

To  assess  the  relationship  between  prior  knowledge 
about  computer  technology  for  blind  people  and  level  of 
involvement,  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  their  knowledge  on 
a  five-point  Likert  scale  (one  equaled  "I  know  virtually 
nothing,"  and  five  equaled  "I  am  an  expert").  An  analysis 
of  variance  indicated  that  subjects  in  the  high  involvement 
category  showed  significantly  higher  prior  knowledge 
(M=2.53)  than  did  subjects  in  the  low  involvement  category 
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(M=1.58)  with  regards  to  knowledge  about  computer 
technology  for  blind  people,  F (  1  ,  69 )  =  20 . 1 9 ,  p<.0001. 

A  final  manipulation  check  on  the  level  of  involvement 
was  conducted  after  subjects  listened  to  a  recorded 
message.  This  post-message  question  asked,  "To  what  extent 
did  the  taped  message  have  implications  for  you 
personally?"  Subjects  used  a  seven-point  Likert  scale  to 
answer  the  question;  one  represented  "not  at  all  relevant 
to  me,"  and  seven  equaled  "extremely  relevant  to  me."  An 
analysis  of  variance  yielded  a  significant  difference 
between  the  high  and  low  involvement  subjects  regarding 
personal  implications,  F ( 1 , 69 ) =10 . 29 ,  p<.002:  high 
involvement  M=5.62,  low  involvement  M=4.39. 
Source  Credibility 

As  a  post-message  manipulation  check  on  the  level  of 
source  credibility,  subjects  were  asked,  "How  qualified  did 
you  feel  that  the  speaker  was  to  discuss  the  topic?"  Again, 
subjects  utilized  a  seven-point  Likert  scale  to  answer  the 
question;  one  represented  not  at  all  qualified,  and  seven 
equaled  very  qualified.  An  analysis  of  variance  indicated 
that  the  experimental  manipulation  of  source  credibility 
was  successful  regarding  the  perceived  qualifications  of 
the  author  of  the  recorded  message  about  computer 
technology  for  blind  people,  F( 1 , 67 ) =5 . 98 ,  P<.017:  high 
credibility  M=5.84,  low  credibility  M=5.03. 
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Dependent  Measures 
Data  for  each  of  the  dependent  measures  were  analyzed 
with  between-subjects  2x2  ANOVAS.  The  independent 
variables  were  involvement  and  source  credibility.  Each 
independent  variable  had  two  categories  which  were  labeled 
high  and  low.  Separate  analyses  for  cognitive  response  and 
behavioral  intention  measures  are  presented. 
Cognitive  Response 

A  thought  listing  technique  developed  by  Petty  and 
Cacioppo  (1981a)  was  used  to  analyze  the  cognitive  response 
variable.  Independent  judges  were  used  to  rate  subjects' 
thoughts  about  computer  technology  for  blind  people  as 
either  positive,  negative,  or  neutral.  The  Elaboration 
Likelihood  Model  allows  one  to  make  several  predictions 
regarding  the  production  of  thoughts.  The  model  predicts 
that  highly  involved  subjects  will  have  1)  more  total 
thoughts,  2)  more  positive  thoughts,  and  3)  fewer  negative 
thoughts  than  will  subjects  in  the  low  involvement 
category,  and  further,  that  involvement  would  interact  with 
credibility  along  these  variables.  In  particular,  low 
involvement  subjects  should  respond  more  favorably  under 
high  than  low  credibility  conditions,  whereas  high 
involvement  subjects  should  be  unaffected  by  source 
credibility . 

An  analysis  of  variance  revealed  a  trend  toward  a 
significant  main  effect  regarding  the  total  number  of 
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thoughts  for  involvement,  F( 1 , 69 ) =3 . 22 ,  p<.07:  high 
involvement  / 1  =  4.47,  low  involvement  M  =  3.64,  There  were  no 
significant  main  effects  for  either  source  credibility  or 
for  the  involvement  x  source  credibility  interaction. 

Regarding  positive  thoughts,  an  analysis  of  variance 
yielded  no  significant  main  effects  for  involvement,  source 
credibility,  or  the  involvement  x  source  credibility 
interaction. 

An  analysis  of  variance  regarding  negative  thoughts 
indicated  a  marginally  significant  main  effect  for 
involvement,  F  (  1  ,  69  )  =  3  .  68  ,  p<.06:  high  involvement  rl=.82, 
low  involvement  >!=.42.  Neither  source  credibility  nor  the 
involvement  x  source  credibility  interaction  were 
significant. 
Behavioral  Intention 

The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  predicts  that  high 
involved  subjects  will  score  higher  on  a  measure  of 
behavioral  intention  than  will  subjects  in  the  low 
involvement  condition.  To  test  this  prediction,  subjects 
were  asked  to  use  a  seven-point  Likert  scale  to  answer  the 
question,  "How  likely  would  you  be  to  recommend  the 
purchase  of  computer  technology  for  a  blind  person?"  One 
equaled  "not  at  all  likely"  and  seven  equaled  "extremely 
likely."  The  analysis  of  variance  resulted  in  no 
significant  differences  on  the  behavioral  intention 
measure  . 


Table  1.   Analysis  of  Variance  for  Manipulation  Checks  and 
Dependent  Measures 
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CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 


The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  issue  involvement  and  source  credibility 
upon  cognitive  responses  generated  by  a  group  of 
rehabilitation  counselors  who  listened  to  a  message  about 
computer  technology  for  blind  people.  The  research 
hypotheses  for  this  study  were  developed  after  reviewing 
the  psychological  literature  on  the  Elaboration  Likelihood 
Model  of  information  processing,  persuasion,  and  attitude 
change  (Petty  and  Cacioppo,  1979). 

According  to  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986),  personal 
relevance  (e.g.,  issue  involvement)  is  among  the  best 
predictors  of  how  a  message  will  be  cognitively  processed. 
The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  postulates  that 
information  is  processed  along  a  continuum  with  careful 
elaboration  or  central  route  processing  at  one  end  and  a 
reliance  on  environmental  cues  or  peripheral  route 
processing  at  the  other  end.  There  is  a  positive 
correlation  between  the  degree  of  personal  involvement  with 
an  issue  and  the  likelihood  of  carefully  and  critically 
evaluating  new  information  regarding  that  issue.  In  other 
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words,  the  ELI1  theorizes  that  persons  are  willing  to  expend 
proportionately  more  mental  energy  processing  information 
about  an  issue  as  their  level  of  involvement  with  that 
issue  increases. 

The  first  hypothesis  of  the  present  study  made  two 
predictions.  First,  subjects  who  were  highly  involved  in 
working  with  blind  people  would  expend  more  mental  energy 
examining  information  about  computer  technology  for  blind 
people  than  would  subjects  who  had  little  or  no  involvement 
with  blind  people.  Second,  because  highly  involved  subjects 
would  more  carefully  evaluate  the  content  of  the  recorded 
message  about  computer  technology  for  blind  people,  they 
would  be  less  influenced  by  the  peripheral  cue  of  source 
credibility  than  would  subjects  in  the  low  involvement 
category.  This  involvement  x  source  credibility  interaction 
for  the  low  involvement  category  was  not  observed  on  any  of 
the  dependent  measures. 

The  second  research  hypothesis  predicted  that  highly 
involved  subjects  would  list  more  positive  thoughts  and  be 
more  likely  to  change  their  behavior  regarding  computer 
technology  for  blind  people  than  would  low  involvement 
subjects .  N o  significant  differences  between  high  and  low 
involvement  subjects  regarding  either  the  number  of 
positive  thoughts  generated  or  the  intention  to  change 
behavior  were  observed. 
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While  the  predicted  interactions  between  level  of 
involvement  and  source  credibility  were  not  found,  most  of 
the  expected  nain  effects  for  involvement  were  observed. 
For  example,  after  listening  to  the  recorded  message  about 
computers  for  blind  people,  the  high  involvement  subjects 
generated  more  overall  thoughts  on  the  issue  than  did  low 
involvement  subjects. 

Manipulation  checks  designed  to  test  the  involvement 
categories  yielded  statistically  significant  differences 
between  high  and  low  involvement  as  well.  For  example,  high 
involvement  subjects  felt  that  the  recorded  message  about 
computer  technology  had  greater  personal  implications  for 
them  than  did  low  involvement  subjects.  In  short,  it  is 
clear  that  the  subjects  in  the  high  involvement  category 
differed  to  some  extent  from  subjects  in  the  low 
involvement  category  on  many  of  the  dependent  measures. 
What  is  unclear  from  the  data  is  the  degree  to  which  high 
involvement  subjects  differed  from  low  involvement  subjects 
along  the  information  processing  continuum. 

In  the  past,  ELM  researchers  have  dealt  with  this 
problem  by  designing  the  involvement  manipulation  so  that 
subjects  in  the  high  involvement  category  are  motivated  to 
use  the  central  processing  route  and  low  involvement 
subjects  are  motivated  to  use  the  peripheral  route.  In 
their  1981  study,  Petty,  Cacioppo,  and  Goldman  told  high 
involvement  subjects  (college  juniors)  that  in  order  to 
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graduate,  they  must  pass  senior  comprehensive  exams. 
Further,  they  were  told  that  these  exams  would  begin  the 
following  year  affecting  them  directly.  Low  involvement 
subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  were  told  that  the  new 
comprehensive  exam  policy  would  not  take  effect  for  ten 
years.  This  manipulation  was  designed  to  facilitate  the 
processing  of  information  at  either  end  of  the  elaboration 
likelihood  continuum.  By  design,  the  high  involvement 
subjects  used  the  central  route  to  persuasion  because  the 
message  had  direct  consequences  for  them.  Low  involvement 
subjects  used  the  peripheral  processing  route  because  the 
exam  policy  did  not  directly  affect  them. 

In  the  present  study,  subjects  were  assigned  to  either 
the  high  or  low  involvement  categories  based  on  whether  or 
not  they  worked  directly  with  blind  people.  The  researcher 
assumed  that  counselors  who  worked  with  blind  people  would 
be  more  motivated  to  critically  think  about  computers  for 
blind  people  than  would  counselors  who  did  not  have  blind 
clients  in  their  case  loads.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  topic  of  computer  technology  for  blind  people  nay  have 
been  of  greater  interest  than  expected  for  some  individuals 
in  the  low  involvement  category  and  of  less  interest  than 
expected  to  some  individuals  in  the  high  involvement  group. 
As  a  result,  the  two  groups  were  brought  closer  together  on 
the  elaboration  likelihood  continuum  and  the  differences 
between  high  and  low  involvement  subjects  were  probably 
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moderate  rather  than  extreme.  Thus,  the  distinction  between 
central  and  peripheral  route  processing  as  measured  by 
level  of  involvement  was  less  robust  in  the  present  study 
than  in  the  Petty,  Cacioppo,  and  Goldman  (1931)  stuay. 

The  fact  that  the  predicted  source  credibility  x  level 
of  involvement  interaction  did  not  occur  suggests  that  the 
low  involvement  subjects  were  mentally  elaborating  upon  the 
recorded  message  as  opposed  to  relying  on  a  peripheral  cue. 
Even  though  the  two  groups  differed  regarding  degree  of 
involvement,  both  groups  were  processing  the  information 
contained  in  the  recorded  message  via  the  central  route. 
Since  both  groups  used  the  central  processing  route,  the 
Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  was  incapable  of  detecting  any 
difference  between  the  two  groups.  The  model's  inability  to 
pinpoint  exactly  where  information  processing  is  taking 
place  along  the  cent ral /per ipheral  route  raises  questions 
about  the  ELM's  effectiveness  in  situations  where  the  two 
groups  are  not  located  at  opposite  ends  of  the  continuum. 

There  are  a  number  of  methodological  and  topic  related 
reasons  why  participants  in  the  low  involvement  category 
may  have  been  more  willing  to  engage  in  effortful  thinking 
about  computers  for  blind  people  than  expected.  Likewise, 
there  are  some  possible  explanations  for  why  subjects  in 
the  high  involvement  group  may  have  tended  to  engage  in 
less  critical  thinking  about  computers  for  blind  people. 
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All  participants  listened  to  the  same  moderately 
strong  recorded  message  in  support  of  computer  technology 
for  blind  people.  The  message  was  designed  to  provide 
general  information  about  the  technology  (similar  to  the 
kind  of  information  that  rehabilitation  counselors  are 
likely  to  read  in  rehabilitation  journals  or  receive  in  the 
mail).  Since  the  message  dealt  specifically  with  technology 
for  blind  people,  it  is  likely  that  the  Florida  Division  of 
Blind  Services  counselors  would  have  more  general 
familiarity  with  the  issues  that  were  discussed  than  would 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselors.  According  to 
Taylor  and  Fiske  (1984),  prior  knowledge  about  an  issue 
usually  leads  to  biased  processing.  People  who  have  prior 
knowledge  have  probably  formulated  opinions  about  the 
issue.  These  prior  opinions  interfere  with  the  processing 
of  new  information  in  a  number  of  ways.  Lord,  Ross,  and 
Lepper  (1979)  argued  that  when  new  information  is  in 
agreement  with  opinions  that  were  formulated  because  of 
prior  knowledge,  people  are  better  able  to  produce 
arguments  favoring  that  position.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
new  information  opposes  already  formulated  opinions,  people 
are  better  able  to  produce  arguments  against  the  new 
information.  Finally,  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986)  pointed  out 
that  prior  knowledge  can  result  in  individuals  choosing  not 
to  elaborate  on  new  information  because  they  may  believe 
that  they  already  know  all  they  wish  to  know  about  the 
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issue.  In  short,  biased  processing  due  to  prior  knowledge 
rr.ay  have  prevented  a  number  of  blind  services  counselors 
from  objectively  processing  the  information  that  was 
presented  in  the  recorded  message. 

In  contrast,  for  many  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
counselors  the  message  content  may  have  been  new  and 
exciting.  In  support  of  this  possibility  is  the  postmessage 
data  concerning  subjects'  reported  levels  of  attention  to 
the  message.  Subjects  in  both  high  and  low  involvement 
categories  scored  high  on  the  seven-point  attention  scale 
(M=5.6  and  5.8,  respectively).  Thus,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  counselors  may  have  been  motivated  to 
critically  think  about  the  information.  I/hen  asked  to  list 
their  thoughts  after  hearing  the  message,  a  number  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselors  wondered  whether 
similar  technology  was  available  for  persons  with 
disabilities  other  than  blindness.  It  is  clear  that  these 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselors  were  cognitively 
elaborating  upon  the  content  of  the  message. 
Future  Considerations 
In  recent  years,  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  has 
been  used  to  investigate  how  individuals  process 
information  in  a  variety  of  settings.  In  1983,  Petty 
Cacioppo  and  Schumann  utilized  the  ELM  to  investigate  how 
individuals  processed  information  about  a  consumer  product 
called  Edge  disposable  razors.  More  recently,  Stoltenberg 
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and  McNeil  (1984)  and  Heesacker  (1986)  utilized  the  ELM  in 
counseling  research.  The  present  study  used  the  ELM  to 
investigate  how  rehabilitation  counselors  process  consumer 
oriented  information  about  computer  technology  for  blind 
people.  Because  of  its  success  in  consumer  oriented  and 
counseling  research,  the  ELM  was  the  information  processing 
model  of  choice.  Unfortunately,  the  present  study  failed  to 
replicate  a  number  of  important  ELM  predictions.  If  future 
researchers  wish  to  use  the  ELM  to  investigate  how 
counselors  process  information  about  computer  technology 
for  blind  people,  certain  factors  must  be  considered. 

First,  future  researchers  must  deal  with  the 
aforementioned  problems  with  issue  involvement.  To  insure 
that  there  is  more  than  a  moderate  difference  between  the 
two  levels  of  involvement,  counselors  who  do  not  work  with 
disabled  people  should  be  selected  to  participate  in  the 
low  involvement  group.  It  is  likely  that  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  counselors  in  the  present  study  tended  to 
elaborate  more  on  the  message  because  of  their  involvement 
with  disabled  people  than  would  counselors  who  do  not 
specialize  in  working  with  this  population. 

Second,  manipulating  source  credibility  by  indicating 
that  the  recorded  message  was  prepared  by  either  a  high 
school  student  or  a  Ph.D.  in  Electrical  Engineering  did  not 
work  well  as  a  peripheral  cue.  In  future  research  more 
universally  meaningful  peripheral  cues  such  as  popular 
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brand  names  or  celebrity  endorsers  should  be  used. 

Third,  it  is  necessary  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
biased  processing.  A  pr e-exper imen ta 1  assessment  of  study 
participants  level  of  prior  knowledge  about  computer 
technology  for  blind  people  would  enable  the  researcher  to 
select  study  participants  who  have  little  or  no  prior 
knowledge. 

Fourth,  it  would  be  desirable  to  design  the  recorded 
message  so  that  it  would  specifically  direct  high 
involvement  subjects  to  engage  in  more  effortful  thinking. 
The  message  should  be  pilot  tested  on  a  selected  group  of 
Blind  Services  counselors  to  determine  their  level  of 
familiarity  with  the  content.  It  is  likely  that  redesigning 
the  message  would  help  reduce  the  problems  with  prior 
knowledge  as  well. 

In  summary,  the  present  study  attempted  to  utilize  the 
ELM  to  investigate  a  previously  unexamined  topic.  Although 
research  has  applied  this  model  to  consumer  and  counseling 
contexts,  no  work  to  date  has  combined  both.  This  study  is 
the  first  to  explore  both  areas  simultaneously  by  examining 
how  counselors  process  consumer  oriented  information. 


APPENDIX  A 
PRETEST  SCRIPT 


I  would  like  to  begin  this  interview  by  thanking  you 
for  agreeing  to  participate  in  this  study.  The  interview 
will  take  about  twenty  minutes  and  will  consist  of  three 
basic  components.  First,  I  will  ask  you  for  some  general 
demographic  information  about  yourself  as  well  as  a  few 
questions  regarding  your  knowledge  of  and  involvement  with 
computer  technology  designed  for  blind  and  visually 
impaired  people.  Second,  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  to  a 
brief  audio  tape  about  computer  technology  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  people.  Finally,  after  you  have  listened 
to  the  tape,  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  a  few  questions  about 
what  you  heard.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Please 
be  as  honest  as  you  can.  I  am  just  interested  in  your  own 
opinions.  I  will  provide  you  with  step  by  step  instructions 
as  we  go.  Your  responses  are  being  recorded  on  an  audio 
tape.  Please  speak  in  a  normal  but  clear  voice  into  your 
telephone.  Do  you  have  any  questions  before  we  begin  the 
interview? 
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Demographic  Information 
1.  What  is  your  present  level  of  education? 
2  .  V.'hat  is  your  current  job  title? 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  your  present 
position? 

4 .  What  is  your  age? 

5.  Are  you  male  or  female? 


Level  of  Involvement  Ileasures 

1.  Iiow  many  blind  or  visually  impaired  clients  do  you  have 
in  your  case  load? 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  interview,  I  will  ask 
you  to  select  your  answers  from  a  range  of  numbers  along  a 
rating  scale.  Please  choose  any  number  along  the  continuum 
that  best  answers  the  question  for  you. 

2.  On  a  scale  of  one  to  five,  with  one  representing  no 
interest  and  five  representing  extremely  interested,  how 
interested  are  you  in  computer  technology  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  people? 

3.  On  a  scale  of  one  to  five,  with  one  representing  I  know 
virtually  nothing,  and  five  representing  I  am  an  expert, 
how  much  do  you  know  about  computer  technology  for  blind 
and  visually  impaired  people? 

4.  On  a  scale  of  one  to  five,  with  one  representing 
strongly  disagree,  and  five  representing  strongly  agree, 
how  much  do  you  agree  with  the  following  statement?: 
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computer  technology  will  allow  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people  to  break  down  educational,  vocational,  and  societal 
barriers  . 

5.  On  a  one  to  five  scale,  with  one  representing  almost 
never,  and  five  representing  nearly  everyday,  how  many 
times  a  week  do  you  use  a  word  processor? 


APPENDIX  B 
MESSAGE  INTRODUCTIONS 

High  Credibility  Message  Introduction 

The  information  that  you  are  about  to  hear  was 

excerpted  from  a  speech  given  by  Dr.  Jack  Carson,  a 

rehabilitation  engineer,  who  specializes  in  the  selection, 

development,  and  implementation  of  computer  technology  for 

blind  and  visually  impaired  people. 

While  completing  a  Ph.D.  in  Electrical  Engineering, 

Dr.  Carson  became  interested  in  designing  and  building 

computerized  devices  that  would  give  blind  people  access  to 

computers  even  if  they  could  not  see  the  computer's  screen. 

In  1986  he  developed  a  portable  talking  computer  which  is 

widely  used  by  blind  people  throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Carson  also  enjoys  a  national  reputation  as  a 

rehabilitation  technology  consultant.  He  frequently  works 

with  rehabilitation  professionals,  school  systems,  and 

potential  employers  of  blind  people  to  assist  in  the 

selection  and  implementation  of  computer  equipment  that  can 

be  used  without  vision. 
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Low  Credibility  Message  Introduction 
The  information  that  you  are  about  to  hear  was 
excerpted  from  a  term  paper  written  by  Jack  Carson,  a  high 
school  student  taking  a  course  called  "Computers  In  Our 
Society."  After  reading  a  newspaper  article  about  blind 
people  using  computers,  Jack  incorporated  the  following 
information  into  his  term  paper. 


APPENDIX  C 
THE  RECORDED  MESSAGE 


Computer  technology  has  the  potential  to  be  of 
tremendous  educational  and  vocational  benefit  to  blind 
people.  Despite  the  fact  that  user  manuals  are  often 
frustrating,  equipment  is  expensive,  and  training  is  not 
always  available,  computer  equipment  opens  whole  new 
horizons  to  visually  impaired  persons. 

For  example,  even  though  blind  people  can  read 
newspapers  and  magazines  through  traditional  methods,  for 
example,  braille,  they  can  read  them  more  efficiently  with 
a  computer  and  have  a  greater  variety  of  them  available  as 
well  . 

Furthermore,  accessible  computers  make  blind  people 
more  independent.  By  accessing  databases  such  as  library 
books,  electronically  recorded  financial  transactions  and 
the  like,  the  person  can  do  more  for  himself  or  herself 
without  being  as  reliant  on  others.  This  independence 
enhances  a  sense  of  personal  autonomy  and  self-esteem. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  job  market.  The  number  of  jobs 
requiring  computer  skills  is  increasing  rapidly.  Computer 
experience  enables  blind  people  to  gain  employment  that 
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would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  them.  It  opens  a  whole 
new  horizon  of  vocational  options. 

Finally,  computers  enhance  leisure-time  activities  for 
the  blind.  Beyond  the  occupational  and  personal  advantages 
of  computers,  they  can  be  fun,  and  computer  accessibility 
means  that  the  blind  person  can  do  such  things  as  play 
computer  games,  something  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 

In  sum,  computers  make  the  world  more  available  to  the 
blind.  3y  extending  personal,  vocational,  and  recreational 
opportunities,  computer  technology  enhances  the  quality  of 
life  and  we  should  move  rapidly  toward  making  them 
available  for  all  blind  individuals. 


APPENDIX  D 
POST  MESSAGE  SCRIPT 


1.  Utilizing  a  one  to  seven  rating  scale,  Please  rate  the 
following  aspects  of  the  tape: 

A.  Voice  quality.  One  represents  bad  and  seven  represents 
good  . 

B.  Rate  of  delivery.  One  equals  too  slow  and  seven  equals 
too  fast . 

C.  Enthusiasm  for  topic.  One  equals  bad  and  seven  equals 
good  . 

2.  To  what  extent  did  the  tape  hold  your  attention?  One 
equals  not  at  all  and  seven  equals  very  much. 

3.  To  what  extent  did  the  taped  message  have  implications 
for  you  personally?  One  equals  not  at  all  relevant  to  ne 
and  seven  equals  extremely  relevant  to  me. 

4.  How  qualified  did  you  feel  that  the  speaker  was  to 
discuss  the  topic?  One  equals  not  at  all  qualified  and 
seven  equals  very  qualified. 

5.  How  would  you  rate  the  quality  of  the  arguments  used  by 
the  speaker  in  support  of  the  advocated  topic?  One  equals 
very  poor  arguments  and  seven  equals  very  good  arguments. 

6.  How  many  arguments  did  the  speaker  present?  One,  two, 
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three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven. 

7.  how  relevant  was  the  message  for  you?  One  equals  not  at 
all  relevant  and  seven  equals  extremely  relevant. 

8.  After  listening  to  the  message,  how  likely  would  you  be 
to  recommend  the  purchase  of  computer  technology  for  a 
blind  person?  One  equals  not  at  all  likely  and  seven 
equals  extremely  likely. 
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Thought  Listing  Instructions 
Now  I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  of  the  thoughts 
that  crossed  your  mind  while  listening  to  the  tape. 
I  am  interested  in  you  reporting  all  thoughts  that 
you  had  as  you  listened  to  the  message.  Please 
recall  what  went  through  your  mind  as  you  listened 
to  the  tape  and  use  short  concise  phrases  to 
describe  your  thoughts.  Do  not  feel  embarrassed  to 
verbalize  your  thoughts.  I  will  not  be  listening  as 
you  do  this.  At  the  end  of  two  minutes,  I  will  come 
back  on  to  let  you  know  when  the  time  is  up.  Again, 
feel  free  to  be  honest  and  verbalize  whatever 
thoughts  you  had  while  listening  to  the  tape.  Please 
begin  now . 


APPENDIX  E 

COMPLETE  DATA  SET 
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